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as easily as we steer a ship out of the course of another and avoid a collis- 
ion. Then, when we are in such a predicament as were the passen- 
gers of the disabled "Spree," we can count with some certainty upon calm 
seas and succor from the nearest ship. 

Man is not the supreme force of the Universe, but he is akin to it. He 
shares its quality. All things are possible to him if only he can learn how. 
If he can ever bceome the reverent master of scientific prayer, we may 
expect to see the rate of his progress indefinitely accelerated. The incura- 
ble will be cured then ; the impracticable will be done ; the secret of per- 
petual motion will be revealed ; the fountain of youth will gush out. The 
millennium will have come then, but only for those who have learned to 
know it. 

Edward S. Martin. 



OUR COMING RIVAL. 

It will probably be conceded by everyone that the present prosperity of 
the United States as a nation is caused mainly by our having a large sur- 
plus of food products which Europe requires, and from the fact that we 
do not need their manufactures. "We can get along without them, and 
we do our best to keep them out. These two things or conditions com- 
bined with an inter-state trade entirely free have built up great wealth for 
the country, but it has been done too much at the expense of the farmer arid 
laborer. They have also shared in the general prosperity, but not in pro- 
portion with others. It is scarcely credible that the most enthusiastic 
friends of our present tariff really believe that the farmer is benefited by it. 
One thing alone shows clearly that he is a victim. He sells his products for 
less than European prices, while almost everyone else gets more than Euro- 
pean prices for his time or produce. 

This is bad, but the future seems to have worse in store for the farmer, 
and it seems as if the present system might before long spoil the farmers' 
foreign market, and swamp the laborer with a sea of forced immigration. 
There is at present only one country in the world that looms up as a serious 
rival to the United States in food products. Almost without commercial 
railroad facilities, without farm machinery, without decent cultivation, 
without any country banks to move crops, and with her magnificent wheat 
fields hardly touched, Russia has been close after the United States in the 
markets of the world. If this is conceded and it cannot be denied, what 
might we not expect of her with our advantages ? 

Russia possesses both in Europe and in Asia the largest and most excel- 
lent regions of wheat land yet untouched on the face of the earth, requir- 
ing nothing but capital, cultivation and railroad facilities to produce a 
surplus sufficient to feed Europe without calling on America for a single 
bushel of wheat. The Russian oil fields rival those of Pennsylvania, and 
the great plains can feed millions of horses and cattle. England has been 
looking at Russia through green spectacles for over a century, and Russia 
hasjbeenjtrying to overreach her at every opportunity. Each nation has done 
and is doing all it can to thwart and injure the other at all times and in all 
places. How much this is done is not generally known. As it is now, the 
British capitalist would rather invest anywhere than in Russia, and the 
Russian diplomatist never finds one of his Eastern schemes countermined 
without blaming his English brother. Only intense mutual jealousy could 
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have prevented the two nations so long from seeing that each was the 
natural complement of the other — that each had what the other lacked, and 
that, working in harmony, each could expand to an unlimited extent with- 
out interfering with the other. As it is, England stands in the way of Rus- 
sian progress. She seems unab'e to realize that it is as futile to try to 
prevent a great people from reaching the sea as it would be to stop an Alaska 
glacier on its way to the Pacific Ocean. 

It has not yet occurred to England that Russia can have all she really 
wants without harming the British Empire. Russia doesn't want India, but 
she does want Constantinople, and a free outlet through the Bosphorus. 
She also wants her own sea-board on the Persian Gulf, and she threat- 
ens India as the most effective way to gain these points. Suppose our 
present attitude on the tariff question should rub the scales from their eyes 
and should develop an English statesman able to look at things as they are, 
and not as he has them pictured from the traditions and prejudices of his 
fathers, and he should say to Russia: "You take Constantinople and 
Persia; we will keep Egypt and India. We will furnish capital to 
butld your railroads and open up your wheat and oil fields. We 
will take your produce and give you our manufactures in exchange." 
That would, indeed, be a great combination and it would soon embrace 
more than these two nations. England could make no better bargain 
than this. She would be in no wise injured by giving Russia what she 
wanted, and with Russia as her ally would possess her own Oriental realms 
in peace and quiet. Russia having secured the needed outlets, and having 
secured a large infusion of English blood, brains and money, would surprise 
the world with her wonderful growth and output. This would be stealing 
our thunder and improving on our special patent " reciprocity," but who 
shall say that we may not see this thing done? If it is, the future for our 
farmer is worse than the present. 

Our farmer sells on the basis of Liverpool prices in the market of the 
world. He buys home productions at a protected price, and thus he is hit 
both ways. The manufacturer sells his goods at his own-protected price, 
and, as a matter of fact, no matter how it may be glossed over, hires his 
laborer in the markets of the world as cheaply as possible, and thus he prof- 
its on both sides. It would appear certain from these considerations that 
the farmer is not the man benefited by the tariff, and the ordinary laborer 
is nearly as much the victim as the farmer, for the very protection that ex- 
cludes foreign products from our shores forces the foreign worker to emi- 
grate here when labor is already in excess, and adds to the army of the 
unemployed, and reduces the pay of those employed. 

Our English customer and consumer who was living there comfortably, 
using our products and paying for them, now gets out of work and comes over 
here to live in, or on, this country as best he may. The home market that 
the tariff-makers boast of is increased by the addition of men who, at home, 
were buying our products and paying for them just as much and even more 
than they do if they come here. 

It appears to be a clear proposition that the farmer, to say the least of 
it, is contributing more than his share towards the national prosperity. If 
it be true that it is better that a hundred guilty men should escape rather 
than that one innocent man should suffer, it is surely unjust that one class, 
and that the largest in the land, should suffer for the general weal ; but how 
much greater is the injustice, if it is not for the general good. The best 
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friends of our present tariff do not deny that it is supremely selfish, and in 
fact they boast of that phase of it. They appear to forget that there is an 
enlightened selfishness, aDd a selfishness that defeats its own ends. Our 
present tariff has antagonized Eastern Europe. It is the old adage : " Might 
makes right." We don't really need their products, and we have pretty 
nearly closed the door on them ; but they must have our wheat, beef and 
oil, so we are not afraid of reprisals, and we act as if we thought that this 
condition of things would be eternal. England in particular would rather 
trade with us and put her money into enterprises here than anywhere else, 
but when we say to her, we don't want your wares, but you must take our 
products, can we expect that a great and wealthy nation will quietly accept 
the situation, close its factories and build new poor-bouses? It is not in the 
nature of thing3 that such should be the case. It may be all right just at 
present, but some combination will be formed to equalize things, and if so, 
what will be the consequence to our farmers ? It is at least possible that 
we are sacrificing the future for the sake of present gain. The Golden Rule 
is out of fashion in these days, but it is generally a broad, far-sighted and 
paying plan to follow it. 

William Sblbie. 



